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is introduced in order to solve the difficulties suggested in the
following paragraph:

How are they [the people] to regulate them [the laws]? Is it to
be by common agreement, by a sudden inspiration? Has the body
politic an organ to declare its will? Who can give it the foresight to
formulate and announce its acts in advance? How can a blind
multitude, which often does not know its own will, because it rarely
knows what is good for it, carry out for itself so great and difficult an
enterprise as a system of legislation? . . . The general will is always
in the right, but the judgment which guides it is not always en-
lightened. . . . The individuals see the good they reject: the public
wills the good it does not see. All stand equally in need of guidance.1

Both in the second Discourse and in the 'Social Contract'
Rousseau is puzzled by the way in which States have grown.
They cannot have risen in a day. They cannot be the result
of a contractual act, since they are the means by which men
are endowed with the moral and civic qualities which enable
them to make a contract. The State has developed in the
course of history. The legislator stands for that historical
process, considered not as a series of blind causes, as a deter-
minism, still less as the result of interested and evil actions,
but as an organic growth, akin to that of an animal, in which
the bad is rejected and the good is digested. To put it theologi-
cally, God's will is not manifested as a pillar of fire but
through what is good in human nature. The i'dealized version
of history is not real history, but real history points to the
ideal. Reform does not mean the destruction of the historical
State, it means reforming the bad and retaining the good,
according to the lessons of the 'Social Contract'. That general
will which in history has been more or less dormant, unable
to express itself adequately, often repressed, and, therefore,
perverted, must be allowed to find expression once again.

Rousseau's writings show very distinctly the influence of
Montesquieu. In 1748 the latter had published VEsprit des
Lois, a work as remarkable and as influential as the Contrat
social. Two points in particular attracted attention. One was

' Op. cit., p. 34.